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It's  the  American  Way: 

PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION— An  Idea  for  the  Nineties 


The  federal  government's  budget  problems  have  a  familiar  ring  to 
them;  there's  not  enough  money  coming  in  to  pay  the  bills  and  buy 
the  groceries,  so  there's  more  and  more  borrowing  going  on,  and 
precious  little  saving  and  investment.  But  which  side  of  this 
unbalanced  equation  is  responsible  for  the  nation's  deficit  woes — 
too  little  income,  or  too  much  spending? 

Spending  problems?  As  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  (a  rough  guideline  to  assess  how  much  the  country  can 
afford),  spending  on  federal  programs  has  been  on  a  downhill  slide 
since  about  1983.  Yet  overall  spending  is  up  because  interest 
payments  on  the  federal  debt  are  now  so  large — they  claim  25%  of 
the  federal  budget.  Clearly,  the  borrow-and-spend  policies  of  the 
last  decade  must  end. 

Income  problems.  The  problem,  then,  is  insufficient  income.  In 
the  early  eighties,  wealthy  individual  and  corporate  taxpayers  were 
given  huge  tax  breaks,  which  resulted  in  the  wealthiest  1 0%  paying 
$93  billion  less  in  taxes,  while  the  rest  of  us  paid  about  $26  billion 
more.  This  tax  shift  caused  a  net  loss  of  almost  $70  billion  per  year 
in  tax  revenues. 

If  the  federal  tax  system  were  made  as  progressive  now 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  notorious  ''supply  side"  tax  shift  of  the 
late  '70s  and  early  '80s,  then: 

•  Nine  out  of  ten  families  would  pay  less  in  federal  taxes, 
and 

•  The  government  would  collect  almost  $70  billion  a  year 
more  in  revenues. 

Tax  benefits  for  the  wealthy  were  a  key  element  in  the  "supply 
side"  economic  plan  promoted  by  the  Reagan  Administration.  The 
untaxed  wealth  was  supposed  to  be  invested  in  the  nation's  produc¬ 
tive  capacity,  thereby  increasing  wealth,  to  the  benefit  of  all  income 
levels.  Supply-side  mythology  is  being  brought  back  for  a  second 
showing  this  spring  and  summer,  as  the  Bush  administration  pro¬ 
motes  its  proposal  for  yet  another  tax  break  for  the  wealthy.  A  critical 
review  of  the  myths;  * 

Myth:  "A  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats."  The  Reagan  plan  did 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  few.  In  fact,  during  the  eighties,  the  top- 
heavy  concentration  of  wealth  grew  to  scandalous  proportions.  The 
richest  1  %  of  all  families  (those  who  now  make  about  $550,000  a 
year  and  up)  more  than  doubled  their  after-tax  income  between 
1977  and  1990.  Meanwhile,  the  average  income  of  the  poorest  fifth 
of  all  families  fell  by  about  6%.  In  1990,  the  richest  1%  of  all  families 
will  make  more  than  the  combined  income  of  the  bottom  40%  of 
all  families. 


Myth:  An  "across  the  board"  tax  cut  lowers  everybody's  taxes. 
The  "across-the-board"  tax  cut  of  1 981  reached  only  the  richest  5% 
of  all  families.  Nine  out  of  ten  taxpayers  paid  more  taxes  in  1990 
than  in  1 977  (before  the  first  "supply  side"  tax  cut  was  in  place).  If 
the  President's  proposed  capital  gains  tax  cut  is  approved  this 
summer,  88%  of  the  benefit  will  go  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  over 
$75,000  a  year. 

Myth:  Releasing  more  income  to  wealthy  Americans  leads  to 
more  productive  investment.  During  the  eighties,  "newly-re¬ 
leased"  investment  dollars  went  heavily  into  corporate  mergers  and 
takeovers,  which  further  concentrate  wealth  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
struct  productive  activity. 

What  should  happen?  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice  and  organizations 
(including  FCNL)  working  with  the  Citizens  Budget  Campaign  are 
promoting  several  progressive  tax  options.  Among  these  are  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  highest  tax  rates,  loophole-closers  in  the  corporate  tax 
code,  and  proposals  to  reform  the  taxation  of  multi-national  cor¬ 
porations.  For  details,  ask  FCNL  for  G-028,  or  write  to  Citizens  for 
Tax  justice,  1311  L  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005,  and 
request  a  copy  of  Inequality  and  the  Federal  Budget  Deficit,  1990 
edition  ($10)  (on  which  much  of  this  article  is  based). 


Federal  Tax  Changes,  1977  to  1990 
In  Billions  of  Dollars 
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"We  have  always  known  that  heedless 
self-interest  was  bad  morals;  we  know  now 
that  it  is  bad  economics. " 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1937 
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The  Cold  War  is  Over... 

NOW  CAN  WE  CUT  THE  PENTAGON'S  BUDGET? 

So  far  Congress's  answer  to  this  central  question  is:  yes,  no,  and  How  does  this  affect  the  CUtS? 

maybe.  Currently  there  is  a  growing  debate  over  how  quickly 


military  spending  can  be  reduced,  given  the  particular  structure  of 
the  Pentagon's  budget.  More  than  any  assessment  of  the  declining 
threats  to  U.S.  security  or  a  critique  of  the  deterrence  doctrine,  it  is 
this  technical  debate  that  will  play  the  major  role  in  determining 
what  parts  of  the  military  budget  will  be  cut  and  how  soon. 

How  does  the  military  budget  work? 

In  a  given  year,  all  programs  in  the  federal  budget  have  two  dollar 
figures  associated  with  them:  budget  authority,  which  is  new 
money  allocated  to  be  spent  by  that  program  in  current  and  future 
years,  and  outlays,  which  is  the  amount  of  money  actually  spent  in 
that  year.  In  many  federal  programs,  the  difference  is  small,  since  the 
majority  of  the  money  authorized  is  spent  in  the  current  year. 
However,  this  is  not  so  for  the  Pentagon.  About  40%  of  the  military's 
outlays  for  this  year  are  made  of  funds  authorized  in  previous  years. 
Similarly,  about  40%  of  the  new  money  authorized  this  year  by 
Congress  for  the  Pentagon  will  be  spent  in  future  years  (see  figure  1 ). 

What  happens  to  the  extra  money? 

The  money  which  is  given  as  budget  authority,  but  not  spent  as 
outlays  in  a  given  year,  accumulates  as  unexpended  balances. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  as  the  military  budget  doubled  in  size,  the 
Pentagon  took  advantage  of  this  profligate  spending  to  request 
money  for  weapons  on  its  wish  list  that  it  hoped  to  build  In  future 
years.  As  a  result,  since  1980  the  Pentagon's  balance  of  unspent 
funds  has  grown  by  175%.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990,  the 
Pentagon  expects  to  have  $254  billion  in  such  funds,  equal  to  almost 
90%  of  its  actual  spending  (outlays)  for  that  year,  which  is  $287 
billion. 


Because  of  the  large  backlog  of  unexpended  funds,  cuts  in  budget 
authority  have  to  be  relatively  large  in  order  for  outlays  to  decrease 
substantially  in  coming  years.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  has  estimated  that  obtaining  a  particular  cut  in  outlays  requires 
budget  authority  to  be  cut  two-and-a-half  times  as  much.  In  other 
words,  to  reduce  military  spending  by  10%  requires  a  cut  in  budget 
authority  of  25%.  Therefore,  if  Congress  wanted  to  reduce  by  10% 
President  Bush's  request  for  $292  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  it  would  have  to  cut  his  request  for  budget  authority  from 
$295  billion  to  $221  billion. 

Where  will  the  cuts  be  made? 

The  pace  of  the  decrease  also  depends  on  where  the  cuts  are 
made.  Most  of  the  money  allocated  to  categories  like  personnel  and 
current  operations  (which  make  up  56%  of  the  Pentagon's  outlays) 
is  spent  in  the  same  year  as  it  is  authorized.  Therefore,  making  cuts 
In  the  budget  authority  for  these  categories  has  the  most  dramatic 
effect  in  terms  of  reducing  the  same  year's  outlays.  However,  such 
cuts  are  said  to  weaken  the  "readiness"  and  morale  of  the  military, 
and  are  thus  unpopular  in  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  cutting  items  out  of  categories  like  weapons 
research,  development,  and  procurement  has  a  limited  impact  on 
current  spending,  but  will  often  substantially  reduce  future  outlays. 
For  example,  eliminating  the  MX  missile,  the  Midgetman  missile, 
and  the  Stealth  bomber  would  save  $8.5  billion  in  budget  authority, 
but  only  $1 .9  billion  In  outlays  in  FY1 991 .  However,  by  FY1 995,  the 
cumulative  savings  from  eliminating  these  systems  would  total  $30.2 
billion  in  planned  outlays. 

What  is  Congress  going  to  do? 

Everybody  agrees  that  during  the  next  few  years  the  military 
budget  is  going  to  go  down;  the  disagreement  Is  over  how  far. 
Because  of  the  technicalities  laid  out  above,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
compromise  which  starts  to  cut  budget  authority  now,  but  leaves 
any  large  reductions  in  outlays  to  future  years. 

What  can  I  do? 

Members  of  Congress  need  to  be  pressed  to  make  substantial  cuts 
in  both  budget  authority  and  outlays  by  cutting  deeply  in  all 
categories  of  the  military  budget.  They  should  also  be  urged  to  de- 
authorize  the  Pentagon's  massive  backlog  of  unexpended  funds  to 
reduce  outlays  in  current  and  future  years. 

Note:  All  budget  figures  in  this  article  refer  only  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  Total  military  spending  includes  "defense-related 
activities"  by  other  agencies,  notably  the  Department  of  Energy. 
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SUCCESSFUL  INDIAN  COLLEGES:  WILL  THEY  CONTINUE? 


The  TCCCs  have  some  distinct  advantages  over  non-Indian  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  of  higher  education.  At  the  TCCCs,  students  find 
psychological  support  and  a  curriculum  that  is  relevant  to  their  lives. 
Ultimate  control  of  each  TCCC  is  vested  in  a  governing  board  which 
must  have  a  majority  of  Indians.  Culture-conflict  is  minimal  because 
most  students  are  Indians,  and  because  relatives  live  nearby.  As  the 
Carnegie  report  observed,  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  TCCCs 
is  to  help  tribes  "reclaim  their  cultural  heritage."  Another  character¬ 
istic  of  Indian-controlled  education  is  that  course  "withdrawals" 
and  "incompletes"  are  preferred  over  flunking  students.  Together, 
these  factors  have  spelled  educational  success.  In  1989  only  10.8% 
of  all  TCCC  students  dropped  out. 

ACTION:  TCCC  achievement  deserves  recognition  and  adequate 
funding.  The  TCCC  Assistance  Act  of  1978  is  due  for  reauthori¬ 
zation  this  year.  Senator  McCain  AZ,  with  the  entire  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  (SSCIA)  as  co-sponsors, 
has  introduced  S.  2167,  to  authorize  appropriations  under  this 
act  through  1992.  Senator  Conrad  ND,  with  five  other  members 
of  the  SSCIA  as  co-sponsors,  has  introduced  legislation  to  expand 
the  tribal  college  endowment.  Conrad's  bill,  S.  2213,  would 
double  the  authorization  level  for  TCCCs,  raise  by  slightly  more 
than  double  the  maximum  allowable  federal  endowment 
contribution,  and  provide  two  federal  dollars  for  each  dollar  raised 
by  a  tribal  college.  Urge  your  senators  to  support  S.  2167  and  S. 
221 3.  Ask  them  to  add  at  least  $5  million  to  the  BIA's 
scholarship  program  appropriation. 


OPunch/Rothco 


A  recent  Carnegie  Foundation  report,  "Tribal  Colleges:  Shaping 
the  Future  of  Native  America,"  warned  Congress  "not  to  penalize 
tribal  colleges  for  their  success."  According  to  the  report,  "graduates 
who  remain  on  their  reservations  after  graduation  offer  the  seeds  of 
social  stability,  economic  growth,  and  future  leadership."  Each  of 
the  22  federally-funded  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges 
(TCCC)  is  uniquely  positioned,  both  geographically  and  culturally, 
to  serve  Indian  people.  As  a  result,  they  are  proliferating.  Within  the 
past  decade  TCCC  enrollment  increased  260%.  Unfortunately, 
funding  has  lagged  so  far  behind  enrollment  that  their  continued 
success  is  imperiled. 


The  TCCC  situation  exemplifies  a  familiar  pattern  in  Indian 
funding:  increased  use  or  need  is  met  by  declining  per  capita 
appropriations.  Funding  levels  are  woefully  inadequate  for  both 
tribal  colleges  and  their  individual  students.  The  1 989  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  shows  that  the  annual  cost  per  student 
at  the  TCCCs  averaged  almost  $5,700.  The  FY91  appropriation 
for  BIA  scholarships  of  $3.2  million  provides  scholarships  averaging 
only  about  $262  per  student.  BIA  scholarships  are  clearly  a  "last 
resort,"  and  must  be  supplemented  by  Pell  grants  and  other 
financial  aid.  At  least  $5  million  more  is  needed  for  distribution  to 
nearly  10,000  applicants  who  are  qualified,  but  denied  BIA 
scholarships.  Money  to  help  train  future  tribal  leaders  is  well  spent. 


Enrollment  has  increased  steadily  since  the  first  TCCC,  Navajo 
Community  College,  was  established  in  1968.  The  21  other  TCCCs 
have  followed  its  pattern  of  increased  enrollment.  Funding  for  the 
TCCCs  has  not  kept  pace.  According  to  the  Carnegie  report  $3,1 00 
was  spent  on  each  of  1,689  full-time  equivalent  students  in  1980. 
By  1989,  only  $1,900  was  spent  on  each  of  about  4,400  full-time 
equivalent  students.  To  avoid  "penalizing"  the  TCCCs  for  their 
success,  congressional  appropriations  must  now  catch  up  with 
TCCC  enrollments,  thereby  meeting  the  cost  of  providing  education 
to  more  students. 


TCCCs  Reverse  the  Indian  Drop-out  Syndrome 


1980  census  data  revealed  that  Indian  educational  attainment 
lagged  significantly  behind  that  of  non-Indians.  In  1980,  non- 
Indians  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  graduate  from  college.  Of 
almost  700,000  Indians  aged  25  and  over,  only  55.8%  had  com¬ 
pleted  high  school,  and  only  7.7%  had  completed  college.  Among 
all  non-Indians  aged  25  and  over,  66.5%  had  completed  high  school 
and  1 6.2%  had  graduated  from  college.  Almost  90%  of  the  90,000 
Indians  now  attending  U.S.  colleges  will  drop  out,  if  present  trends 
continue.  The  TCCCs  are  dramatically  reversing  this  failure 
syndrome. 


”Ih  choosing  your  future  course,  my  son,  remember: 
we  do  perform  a  valuable  service  as  a  metaphor  for 
America's  lost  innocence.  But  there's  no  money  in  it. 
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AFRICA:  THE  FORGOTTEN  JEWEL 


Africa  is  a  continent  in  crisis.  Since  1 979  the  population  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  climbed  from  389  million  to  520  million,  a  dramatic 
34%  increase.  The  average  life  expectancy  is  52  years,  only  31  %  of 
the  people  have  access  to  safe  drinking  water,  and  only  35%  of 
women  are  literate.  In  the  last  decade,  the  per  capita  gross  national 
product  has  declined  throughout  Africa  from  approximately  $572 
(U.S.  dollars)  to  $433.  Food  production  is  erratic  in  many  countries, 
and,  if  present  trends  continue  in  the  coming  decade,  population 
growth  will  again  outdistance  growth  in  agricultural  and  other 
productive  capacities.  As  Leonard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  president  of  the 
African  Development  Foundation,  states,  "The  African  continent  is 
one  of  the  planet's  richest  jewels,  and  we  are  throwing  it  away." 

Destruction  of  Africa's  natural  resources  continues,  partially  as 
a  result  of  widespread  poverty.  Environmentalists  and  ecologists 
have  witnessed  the  rapid  decimation  and  near  extinction  of  many 
precious  animal  species  through  poaching,  sometimes  a  result  of 
greed,  but  often  simply  a  way  to  survive.  In  some  countries,  the  daily 
threats  to  survival  include  not  only  lack  of  access  to  enough  food, 
but  also  the  danger  of  violence.  A  civil  war  in  Ethiopia  impedes 
efforts  to  provide  food  relief  to  a  country  on  the  brink  of  devastating 
famine.  In  Mozambique,  children  are  conscripted  by  the  South 
African-supported  RENAMO  rebels  to  fight  in  one  of  this  century's 
most  brutal  civil  wars. 


Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  desperate  need 
for  well-administered  development  assistance  as  great  as 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 


U.S.  Aid:  Proposals  in  Congress 

The  U.S.  has  an  opportunity,  and  the  capability,  to  provide  more 
substantive  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Africa.  But  there  is  a  stunning 
preference  for  aiding  other  areas  of  the  world.  The  administration 
proposes,  for  fiscal  year  1 991  (FY91 ),  to  give  only  $560.5  million  to 
the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA).  The  administration's  FY91 
request  for  military  and  economic  aid  to  two  of  sub-Saharan  Africa's 
northern  neighbors — Egypt  and  Israel — is  a  combined  total  of  more 
than  $5.1  BILLION,  almost  ten  times  the  $560.5  million  in  bilateral 
development  aid  requested  for  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Yet  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  a  combined  population  of  only  58  million 
people  (53.3  million  in  Egypt  and  4.3  million  in  Israel) 
compared  to  sub-Saharan  Africa's  520  million. 

Following  the  rapid  downfall  of  communist  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Eastern  Europe,  Congress  quickly  agreed 
to  give  $938  million  in  economic  aid  to  Poland  and 
Hungary  over  three  years,  and  is  considering  addi¬ 
tional  assistance  this  year  (see  article  on  page  5). 

When  the  money  has  not  been  available  in  the  FY91 
foreign  aid  pie.  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  added  to  last  year's  (FY90)  appropriation. 

Following  the  establishment  of  Panamanian  and 
Nicaraguan  governments  more  favorable  to  the  U.S., 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on  Foreign 


Operations  has  agreed  to  a  supplemental  FY90  appropriation  of 
$420  million  in  funds  to  Panama,  and  $300  million  in  supplemental 
FY90  funds  for  Nicaragua.  This  demonstrates  that  additional  aid  can 
be  made  available,  if  the  political  will  exists. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  attempted  to  generate  this 
political  will.  On  April  3,  legislation  was  referred  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  would  authorize  $1.3  billion  in 
development  assistance  for  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  If  the  money 
were  appropriated,  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  development 
aid  going  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  the  administration's  requested 
$560.5  million  to  $1  billion.  The  increased  authorization  is  being 
called  the  "Mickey  Leland  African  and  Caribbean  Development 
Act,"  named  after  the  Texas  representative  who  died  last  year  in  a 
plane  crash  in  Ethiopia.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  appropriators 
will  look  kindly  upon  a  near-doubling  in  Africa's  development  aid 
level.  Unlike  some  other  U.S.  foreign  aid  recipients,  Africa  often 
lacks  a  strong,  vocal  constituency,  and  thus  is  often  ignored  or 
slighted  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  process. 

ACTION:  Please  write  your  representative  to  express  support  for 
the  "Mickey  Leland  African  and  Caribbean  Development  Act  of 
1991,"  Section  510  of  bill  H.R.  4445. 


One  Small  Victory 

Advocates  for  Africa  may  be  achieving  a  small  victory  in 
one  area.  The  administration's  FY 1 990  supplemental  aid  bill 
proposed  transferring  to  Panama  $30  million  which  had  been 
designated  for  Africa.  After  much  protest  from  those  involved 
in  development  in  Africa,  it  appears  that  the  money  will 
remain  designated  for  Africa.  In  the  House  version,  the 
money  would  be  divided  up  three  ways.  $10  million  would 
go  to  Namibia,  $10  million  to  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa,  and  $10  million  to  political  organizations  in  South 
Africa.  The  Senate  proposal  would  not  provide  $10  million  for 
political  organizations  in  South  Africa,  but  instead  would  give 
$20  million  to  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  Either 
proposal  will  be  a  positive  step,  considering  that  the  admini¬ 
stration  had  originally  proposed  giving  only  $500  THOU¬ 
SAND  to  Namibia  in  FY  1990,  following  democratic  elections. 
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AID  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 

since  the  unexpected  fall  of  the  communist  governments  in 
Eastern  Europe  last  year,  Congress  has  scrambled  to  find  the 
money  for  economic  and  political  assistance  to  bolster  the 
"emerging  democracies."  In  a  budget-cutting  era,  the  tradition¬ 
ally  unpopular  foreign  aid  budget,  already  stretched  thin,  is  an 
easy  target  for  cuts.  Nevertheless,  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
embraced  aid  to  Eastern  Europe  to  demonstrate  leadership  in  a 
changing  world,  while  criticizing  the  Bush  administration  for  its 
"timid"  approach. 

U.S.  Foreign  Aid 

Last  fall.  Congress  increased  Bush's  initial  request  for  $350 
million  for  Poland  and  Hungary,  eventually  allocating  $938 
million  over  the  next  three  years,  including  $533  million  in  FY90. 
The  aid  covers  many  areas,  such  as  trade,  private  enterprise, 
food,  environment,  agriculture,  medicine.  Peace  Corps,  labor, 
education,  technology,  and  "democratic  institution  building." 

This  year.  President  Bush  requested  $300  million  in  FY91, 
primarily  for  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Once  again. 
Democrats  have  sought  to  boost  Bush's  request.  In  the  Senate, 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  introduced  S. 
2040  to  provide  $51 1  million  in  new  aid  in  FY91,  in  addition  to 
an  estimated  $157  million  still  available  from  last  year's  three- 
year  authorization.  Meanwhile,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  added  $423  million  in  new  money  to  its  draft  of  the 
FY91  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

European  Development  Bank 

Congress  has  also  responded  positively  to  the  establishment  of 
a  $12  billion  European  Development  Bank  to  provide  loans  to 
help  Eastern  European  economies  make  the  transition  to  capital¬ 
ism.  The  United  States  will  be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  bank, 
donating  10%  of  the  total  funds.  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  West  Germany  will  provide  8.5%  each,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  6%.  The  Soviet  Union  is  eligible  to  receive  loans  from  the 
bank,  but  only  up  to  the  amount  it  contributes  to  the  bank.  At  the 
insistence  of  the  United  States,  at  least  60%  of  the  bank's  loans 
to  any  country  must  go  to  the  private  sector;  up  to  40%  can  go 
for  state-run  programs. 

Misplaced  Emphasis? 

while  no  one  questions  the  serious  economic  problems  that 
Eastern  European  countries  face,  proposals  for  large  amounts  of 
aid  are  likely  to  come  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  and  international 
foreign  aid  programs  to  much  needier  countries  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  "third  world"  (see  related  article  p. 
4).  The  rush  to  aid  European  economic  development  raises 
profound  ethical  questions  about  this  nation's  foreign  aid  policy, 
which  already  gives  less  than  5%  of  its  direct  bilateral  assistance 
in  the  form  of  development  aid  to  low-income  countries. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1990: 
Some  Opposing  Arguments 

with  40  Senate  co-sponsors  and  171  House  co-sponsors,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  is  moving  rapidly  through  Congress.  The 
identical  House  and  Senate  bills  (H.R.  4000  and  S.  2104)  would 
restore  and  strengthen  the  laws  against  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  were  severely  restricted  by  five  Supreme  Court  decisions 
last  year.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
recently  passed  S.  2104  by  an  1 1  to  5  vote.  A  Senate  floor  vote  is 
expected  in  mid-May,  with  the  House  to  follow  soon  after. 

In  response  to  the  bill's  strong  momentum,  opponents  have 
begun  to  articulate  their  arguments  against  the  bill.  Attorney 
General  Thornburgh  has  recommended  a  presidential  veto  of 
Congress's  bill,  charging  that  it  would  lead  to  racial  quotas  in  the 
workplace.  This  quota  argument  stems  from  a  concern  about  the 
bill's  provision  that  would  shift  the  burden  back  to  the  employer  to 
prove  the  "business  necessity"  of  an  employment  practice  that 
adversely  impacts  women  and  minorities.  Opponents  assert  that 
puttingthis  burden  on  the  employer  would  set  impossible  new  stan¬ 
dards  for  businesses.  It  is  claimed  that  these  "impossible"  standards 
would  force  employers  to  adopt  a  "silent  practice  of  quota  hiring 
and  promotion"  to  avoid  potential  lawsuits. 

In  fact,  until  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Wards  Cove  v. 
Aton/o  (one  of  the  five  decisions  addressed  in  the  bill),  this  standard 
of  employer  responsibility  was  the  controlling  law  for  more  than  a 
decade.  In  addition,  the  standard  worked.  In  dozens  of  cases, 
employers  successfully  justified  job  requirements  under  the  pre- 
Wards  Cove  standard.  Moreover,  they  did  so  without  feeling 
inclined  to  adopt  quotas  to  protect  themselves  in  the  future. 

In  its  mark-up,  the  Senate  committee  clarified  some  of  the  bill's 
more  controversial  measures.  The  new  language  makes  it  clear  that 
punitive  and  monetary  damages  would  be  awarded  only  in  inten¬ 
tional  discrimination  cases,  where  discrimination  was  "malicious 
and  egregious."  In  disparate  impact  cases  (such  as  the  Wards  Cove 
case),  where  employment  practices  "unintentionally"  resulted  in 
discrimination  against  women  and  minorities,  employers  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  punitive  damages.  Plaintiffs  in  disparate  impact 
cases  would  be  eligible  for  legal  fees,  reinstatement,  or  two  years 
of  back  pay. 

The  Court's  decision  in  Martin  v.  Wilks  would  permit  people 
who  were  not  parties  to  an  employment  discrimination  case  to 
challenge  a  consent  decree — a  court-approved  agreement  between 
two  parties  who  have  settled  a  dispute — years  after  the  case  was 
resolved.  This  decision  opened  up  the  possibility  for  endless 
litigation  of  consent  decrees,  and  it  undermined  effective  civil 
rights  enforcement.  The  new  language  affirms  the  bill's 
requirement  that  courts  make  "reasonable  attempts  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due  process  of  law"  to 
contact  any  person  potentially  concerned  with  a  case.  If  an 
individual  felt  discriminated  against  by  a  particular  court-ordered 
resolution,  she  or  he  could  still  file  an  employee  discrimination 
complaint,  but  could  not  challenge  the  consent  decree  once  the 
notification  period  had  passed.  For  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
action  su^estions,  call  or  write  FCNL  and  ask  for  G-01 9. 
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Will  People  Have  a  Voice  in  Their  Own  Development? 


Campaign  Launched  to  Muster  U.S.  Financial  Support  for  the 
UN.  The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  which  coor¬ 
dinates  activities  of  the  Washington-based  UN  Advocacy  and 
Education  Group,  just  launched  a  national  campaign  to  persuade 
Congress  to  fund  the  UN.  The  campaign  addresses  several  stark 
realities.  The  administration's  lurching  attempts  to  seek  full  funding 
for  the  UN  are  not  being  well-received  by  Congress.  For  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  U.S.  has  paid  only  $144  million  of  the  $215  million  owed 
for  the  UN's  regular  budget.  Prospects  for  full  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1991  are  not  bright.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  funding  problem 
relates  to  the  massive  amount  of  back  dues  owed  by  the  U.S. 

While  the  President  has  asked  Congress  to  commit  this 
year  to  payment  of  its  debts  to  the  UN  over  the  next  five 

years,  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings,  and  Congress 
doesn't  view  its  settlement  of  this  debt  as  a  high  priority. 

Congress  must  hear  from  the  grassroots  that  UN  funding — espe¬ 
cially  back  dues — is  a  top  priority.  There  are  only  a  few  months  left 
to  get  this  message  across. 

UN  Campaign  materials  are  going  to  the  executives  of  a  range  of 
national  organizations  across  the  country.  We  are  asking  three 
things:  that  executives  sign  on  to  a  "Call  on  Congress,"  that  they 
contribute  to  national  advertising  of  the  message  and  signers  of  the 
"Call  on  Congress,"  and  that  they  publish  an  action  alert  (which 
FCNL  provides)  in  their  membership  newsletter.  Contact  FCNL  for 
a  copy  of  Campaign  materials. 

Grassroots  Groups  Seek  to  Affect  U.S.  Decision-Making  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.S.  generally  takes  stances  on  UN  confer¬ 
ences  and  resolutions  with  little,  if  any,  input  from  U.S.  citizens. 
Washington  non-governmental  organizations  (NCOs)  are  trying  to 
be  better  watchdogs  of  U.S.-UN  relations  —  especially  with  respect 
to  economic  issues.  Recently,  organizations,  including  FCNL,  met 
with  the  individuals  from  the  State  Department,  Treasury,  and  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  who  are  directly  involved  in  U.S.  decision¬ 
making  on  UN  economic  matters. 

The  meeting  began  with  a  discussion  of  how  rapid  geopolitical 
changes  will  affect  North-South  relations  and  how  the  U.S.  might 
best  respond  to  these  changes.  We  then  discussed  two  U.S.  votes 
that  were  particularly  disturbing: 

•  The  U.S.  vote  against  holding  a  UN  "Special  Session  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation,  in  particular  the  revitalization  of  economic 
growth  and  development  of  the  developing  countries."  The  U.S. 
claims  that  the  UN  should  not  be  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
"economic"  matters,  thus  ignoring  the  intrinsic  link  between  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  affairs.  Since  the  meeting,  we  have  heard  that 
the  U.S.  has  decided  to  go  ahead  and  attend  the  conference,  but  the 
nature  of  its  role  remains  to  be  seen. 

•  The  U.S.  vote  against  a  resolution  which  urged  consideration  of 
the  African  Alternative  Framework  to  Structural  Adjustment  Programs 
(AAF-SAP).  The  AAF-SAP,  developed  by  the  UN  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Africa,  proposes  that  the  "free  market"  policies  pushed  by 


the  international  financial  institutions  take  into  account  the  unique 
cultural,  institutional,  and  human  needs  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The 
resolution  the  U.S.  opposed  merely  suggested  that  the  AAF-SAP 
should  be  "a  basis  for  constructive  dialogue  and  fruitful  consultation 
with  multilateral  lenders."  The  Friends  Committee  and  15  other 
NCOs  had  written  to  UN  Ambassador  Pickering  in  protest  of  this 
vote,  on  which  the  U.S.  was  in  "splendid  isolation"  against  1 37  other 
nations  that  took  the  African  framework  seriously. 

It  was  our  position  that  —  for  practical  as  well  as  ethical 
reasons  —  African  development  can't  be  managed  by  the 
U.S.  or  international  institutions.  The  U.S.  vote  was,  in  our 
view,  intended  to  "put  Africans  in  their  place"  —  and  that 
"place"  is  not  the  driver's  seat. 

After  the  meeting,  a  Treasury  Department  official  said  that  it  was 
refreshing  to  hear  voices  from  the  outside;  that  the  decision-makers 
usually  just  talk  to  themselves. 

NGOs  Take  a  Bold  Stance  on  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association.  The  U.S.  administration  is 
cajoling  Congress  to  provide  $1 .06  billion  per  year  for  three  years  for 
the  International  Development  Association  (IDA),  an  arm  of  the 
World  Bank.  Many  support  funding  for  IDA  because  it  lends  to  the 
poorest  nations. 

However,  there  is  increasing  concern  among  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  about  whether  IDA 

lending  benefits  the  poorest  people  in  these  poor 
countries. 

This  winter,  Washington  advocates  for  the  poor  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  developed  a  consensus  position  on  U.S.  participation  in  the 
next  three-year  funding  cycle  of  IDA.  The  consensus  position  was 
developed  by  the  Development  Bank  Assessment  Network,  a 
coalition  of  religious,  development  and  environmental  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  (NCOs)  coordinated  by  FCNL. 

Nancy  Alexander  of  FCNL  presented  the  consensus  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Assessment  Network  at  a  House  Banking  subcommit¬ 
tee  hearing  on  IDA.  The  consensus  statement  sets  forth  twelve 
specific  performance  standards  or  mechanisms  which  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Network  wants  the  World  Bank  to  put  in  place  over  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years.  The  extent  to  which  these  recommendations 
are  legislated  and  acted  on  will  determine  the  degree  to  which 
members  of  the  coalition  will  support  U.S.  funding  for  IDA,  if  at  all. 
Soon  there  should  be  four-way  talks  among  the  World  Bank,  the 
Treasury  Department,  House  and  Senate  staff,  and  members  of  the 
Assessment  Network,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Assessment 
Network  recommendations  will  be  implemented. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  consensus  statement  is  that, 
within  two  years,  at  least  50%  of  borrowing  countries  should  have 
national  strategies  for  eradicating  poverty.  The  strategies  should 
have  been  developed  through  open  and  thorough  consultation  with 
a  range  of  popular  and  grassroots  organizations.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  IDA  lending  to  these  countries  should  be  designed  to  support 

(Cont.  onp.7) 
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these  strategies.  The  need  for  poverty  eradication  strategies  was  one 
element  of  FCNL's  "poverty  effort"  proposal,  which  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  legislation  and  became  law  (P.L.  101-420)  in  December. 
It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  international  IDA  negotiations.  For 
information  about  the  poverty  effort  proposal,  write  for  FCNL  C-9  75. 
For  a  copy  of  FCNL's  testimony  and  the  consensus  recommendations, 
write  for  T-001. 

Ground  is  Laid  for  U.S.  Participation  in  the  1992  UN  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Environment  and  Development  The  1 972  UN  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Environment  in  Stockholm  boosted  global  conscious¬ 
ness  about  the  limits  and  fragility  of  "spaceship  earth."  In  1992, 
twenty  years  later,  nations  and  peoples  will  convene  in  Brazil  to 
make  solemn  commitments  to  action  plans  that  will  enhance  the 
well-being  of  people  while  protecting  the  environment.  Whether  or 


how  the  U.S.  will  participate  in  this  UN  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance. 

This  is  a  key  time  for  citizens  to  help  shape  UN  and  U.S.  decisions 
relating  to  the  Conference.  To  date,  the  administration  is  undecided 
about  whether  or  how  it  will  participate.  As  part  of  a  coalition  of 
organizations,  FCNL  is  watching  UN  and  U.S.  preparations  for  the 
Conference  with  concern  that  the  ground  rules  for  the  conference 
are  as  participatory  as  possible.  In  particular,  popular  organizations 
should  have  a  major  role  in  the  Conference  (including  seats  on 
national  delegations),  so  that  citizen  groups  can  give  direct  input  to 
the  conference  plans  and  proceedings.  Also,  assuming  that  the  U.S. 
develops  an  action  plan  (as  all  nations  are  asked  to  do),  such  a  plan 
should  be  developed  through  a  broad,  participatory  process  with  a 
wide  range  of  U.S.  citizen  groups. 


For  taped)  updated  le^lative  Information,  call  tne  24-liour  liotline:  202/847-4343. 


NATIONAl.  SBRVICB— TOUTH  SBRVICB.  The  House  is 
now  considering  a  national  service  bill,  H.B>.  4330,  Introduced 
by  Kepresentative  Gus  Hawkins  CA.  The  bill  contains  two 
major  proposals:  school-beused  programs  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  schools,  and  a  new  “Youth 
Service  Corps." 


DXATK  PENALTY  VOTX  EXPECTED  IN  MAY.  A  Senate 
floor  vote  onS.  1970,  the  crime  package  Introduced  by  Sen.  ‘ 
Biden  BE,  has  been  delayed  until  late  May.  The  crime 
package  includes  a  federal  death  penalty  provision,  and  the 
Racial  Justice  Act  (RJA)  as  an  amendment.  Members  are 
reluctant  to  take  up  the  complex  legislation,  which  combines 
such  controversial  issues  as  the  death  penalty  and  gun 
control.  Once  floor  debate  begins,  strategists  expect  attempts 
both  to  remove  the  Racial  Justice  Act  and  to  expand  the 
death  penalty  to  crimes  that  do  not  involve  a  murder.  The 
recent  delay  provides  an  opportunity  to  organize  opposition 
to  the  death  penalty,  to  attempts  to  remove  the  RJA,  and  to 
efforts  to  expand  the  death  penalty.  Sen.  Inouye  HI  will 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to  protect  Native 
Americans  from  disproportionate  impact  under  a  federal 
death  penalty. 


The  school-based  program  would  offer  $36  million  to  state 
educational  agencies  and  $10  million  to  colleges  to  foster 
new  or  expamded  service  opportunities  for  students.  College 
students  could  defer  payments  on  their  guaranteed  student 
loans  during  periods  of  full-time  volunteer  service,  and  could 
cancel  a  portion  of  their  direct  student  loans.  Students 
selected  for  the  Peace  Corps  could  have  two  years  of  college 
expenses  paid  in  exchange  for  a  three-year  commitment  to 
Peace  Corps  service. 

The  Youth  Service  Corps  wovild  recruit  youth  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  26  to  perform  community  service,  in  “crew- 
type”  projects,  with  participants  living  in  a  residential 
facility.  Participants  would  receive  an  allowance,  room  and 
board,  and  in-service  training  opportunities. 

H.R.  4330  includes  additional  funding  for  rural  service 
programs,  literacy  programs,  and  other  local  projects.  While 
the  bill  does  not  offer  as  much  flexibility  or  benefit  to 
participants  as  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill  (S.  1430),  it  is 
a  positive  step  toward  enabling  and  encouraging  youth 
service.  The  bill  is  moving  fairly  quickly  in  the  House;  the 
conference  committee  is  likely  to  be  its  first  mc^or  hurdle. 


ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  to  oppose  the  federal  death 
penalty  bill,  and  to  support  the  RJA  and  Sen.  Inouye’s  Native 
American  amendment.  If  your  senators  oppose  the  death 
penalty,  urge  them  to  speak  out  against  it  during  Senate 
consideration  of  the  crime  package. 


MOAXLEY-DECONCINI:  THE  END  OT  A  STRATEGY. 

After  the  victory  of  opposition  candidate  Violeta 
Chamorro  in  Nicaragua’s  February  elections,  proponents  of 
the  Moakley-DeConcini  Central  American  refugee  bill  have 
abandoned  the  DeConcini  bill  in  the  Senate,  acknowledging 
that  the  current  political  climate  virtually  eliminates  the 
bill’s  chances  for  passage.  Granting  Nicaraguan  refugees  a 
stay  of  deportation  is  a  politically  impossible  goal,  given 
U.S.  support  for  the  Chamorro  government.  Past  history 
Indicates  that  a  safe  haven  bill  solely  for  Salvadoran  refugees, 
without  Nicaraguans,  would  not  succeed  in  Congress. 

Central  American  refugee  advocates  and  civil  rights  groups 
are  seeking  the  best  new  strategy.  Watch  for  details  in 
ux>comlng  FCNL  Washington  Newsletters  or  the  FCNL  weekly 
telephone  update. 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 
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INDIAB’  BUDGET.  Because  private  capital  is  scarce,  Indian 
reservations  have  been  devastated  by  decreased  federal 
spending.  Native  Americans  have  suffered  the  deepest  cuts  in 
federal  spending  since  1980.  Per  capita  spending  in  FY91  is 
$3,007  for  non-Indians,  $2,281  for  Indians.  Spending  $700 
less  per  Indian,  when  their  needs  for  health,  housing, 
education,  and  economic  development  are  greater,  is 
outrageous.  ACTION:  Ask  your  roprsssntative  and 
senators  to  add  $  1  billion  to  the  Indian  budget, 
particularly  If  they  are  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

nDERAIi  BTTDGET.  As  this  Newsletter  goes  to  press,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  expecting  to  vote  on  budget 
resolutions  in  the  coming  weeks.  Keep  up  to  date  by  calling 
FCNL's  telephone  update  each  week:  202/547-4343. 

EL  SALVADOR.  As  we  go  to  press.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  is  negotiating  with  congressional  leaders  in  an  attempt 
to  head  off  a  proposed  amendment  to  encourage  both  the 
Scdvadoran  government  and  the  FMLN  rebels  to  c\irb  human 
rights  abuses  and  to  negotiate  to  end  the  war.  The  amendment 
would  withhold  50%  of  military  edd  unless  President  Bush' 
finds  that  either  the  government  or  the  rebels  are  not 
meeting  certain  conditions.  If  the  government  declines  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  or  falls  to  prosecute  the  murderers  of 


these  talks  is  required  if  the  FMLN  is  to  participate  in  the 
March  1991  m\inlcipal  and  legislative  elections.  Agreements 
would  have  to  be  reached  by  September  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  campaigning. 

ACTION:  Continue  to  make  your  members  of  Congress 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  end  the  war  and  repression  in  El 
Salvador. 

NICARAOTTA.  On  March  23,  representatives  of  the  contras 
and  the  Incoming  Chamorro  government  signed  an  accord 
providing  for  the  demobilization  and  repatriation  of  the 
contras  under  supervision  by  international  peacekeeping 
forces.  The  plan  requires  contras  remaining  in  Honduras  to 
lay  down  their  arms  by  April  20.  However,  contras  inside 
Nicaragua  must  only  gather  into  five  “security  zones”  \mtil 
they  can  be  resettled  by  the  new  government.  In  response, 
thousands  of  contras  have  been  infiltrating  into  Nicaragua, 
increasing  the  risk  of  renewed  fighting  with  government 
forces.  The  Bush  administration  has  requested  $30  million 
in  aid  for  the  peacekeeping  forces,  which  are  directed  by  the 
United  Nations  in  Honduras  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  inside  Nicaragua.  That  amovint  of  money  is 
not  unreasonable. 

NUCLEAR  TESTING.  Senators  Fell  RI  and  Hatfield  OR  have 
introduced  S.J.Res.  287,  which  calls  on  the  Bush 
administration  to  (1)  support  the  upcoming  International 
conference  called  to  amend  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  into 


the  Jesuit  priests  killed  last  November,  then  all  military  aid 
would  be  cut  off.  However,  if  the  rebels  launch  a  major 
offensive  or  won’t  negotiate,  then  the  military  aid  withheld 
would  be  restored. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  in  Congress,  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  very  unstable,  and  grassroots  activism  on  this 
issue  will  be  critical  throughout  the  coming  months.  In  early 
April,  the  government  and  FMLN  agreed  to  resume 
negotle^tions,  which  will  be  mediated  by  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Swift  progress  in 


a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  (2)  pursue  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  ACTION: 
Urge  your  senators  to  become  co-sponsors  of  S.J.Res.  287. 
For  background  information  on  this  issue,  write  FCNL  for 
our  updated  Issue  in  Brief  on  “Nuclear  Warhead  Testing.” 
Ask  for  document  Q-001. 

ISX  xnssiLE.  H.R.  4048,  co-sponsored  by  Rep.  Hertel  MI 
and  32  others,  would  prohibit  any  further  funding  for  the 
proposed  MX  missile  “raU  garrison”  basing  mode.  ACTION: 
Urge  your  j^presentatlve  tp  co-sponsor  this  bill. 


TiflrFlUENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  lEC- 
IStATION  indudes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends 
Yeariy  Meetings  and  by  8  o<^  Friends'  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
KNl  WASHINGTON  NiWSlETTEIt  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by 
iheCommittee.  Seekir^tofoHowtheleadir^ofthe 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  I3ce-minded 
Friends. 

fCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSUTTEK.  Contributors 
include;  Joe  Volk,  Alison  Oldham,  Ruth  Flower, 
Nancy  Alexander,  )ay  Trices,  Jonathan  Brown,  ^exia 
Kefley,  Seth  Hassett,  Steve  Zehr,  Carol  Cish,  Laura 
Petrcjff. 

A  $20  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Aisoavariablein 
microform  from  Urriversity  Microfrims  Intemationai, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806.  .  . 
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